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all the zeal which its real or imaginary importance demands, 
without indulging their acrimony and censoriousness towards 
their brethren of different denominations. 



Art. VI. — MandeviUe. A Tale of the seventeenth century. 
By William Godwin. New York. W.B. Gilley, 1818. 

Godwin is a writer of a severe and sombre cast, who seems 
to take a gloomy satisfaction in dwelling upon whatever is 
deplorable in the constitution of society, or execrable and 
loathsome in human nature. In many parts of each of his 
works, and more especially in Caleb Williams and Political 
Justice, he writes with the spirit of a conspirator against the 
moral government of the world ; and seems to look upon all 
the order, and beauty, and harmony of the social system, as 
Satan contemplated the delights of Eden, when he first alight- 
ed on the Tree of Life,-^-as something to be blasted and spoiled. 

But he has nothing of malignity in this ; — he every where 
speaks like one of benevolent dispositions ; but his benevo- 
lence is ill directed ; he does not, like Satan, regard mankind, 
as those « whom he could pity ' for the evils, his own labours 
are intended to bring upon them. He compassionates them 
for what constitutes the beauty, and dignity, and security of 
existence. Though he sometimes speaks in tones of condo- 
lence, he more frequently utters the language of indignation 
and reproach. « Of what use,' says he, * are talents and sen- 
timents in the corrupt wilderness of human society ? It is a 
rank and rotten soil, from which every finer shrub draws 
poison as it grows. All, that, in a happier field and purer air, 
would expand into virtue and germinate into usefulness, is 
thus converted into henbane and deadly nightshade.'* 

This, and a thousand other passages of a similar import, 
scattered through his writings, are not the occasional burst- 
ings out of a wronged and burthened mind, striving to pour 
off its bitterness in momentary exclamations. The same sen- 
timent is expressed in various forms, by the author himself 
and his fictitious personages, and seems to be a settled and 
leading article in his philosophical creed. It has been, and 
continues, in a degree, to be a faveurite doctrine with him, 

* Caleb Williams-. 
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that all the restraints of decorum, propriety, and law, are in- 
fringements of the inalienable liberties of mem, and constitute 
a tyranny, that subdues and enslaves the noblest principles of 
our nature. One infers, from the general tenor of his specu- 
lations, that nations are only great prisons, differing, princi- 
pally, in the number of prisoners and prison-keepers. A king- 
dom or a commonwealth is but an epitome of the infernal re- 
gions, in which laws, and all the rules and distinctions of civil 
life, are contrivances to assist the strong, the cunning and the 
wicked, like so many fiends, to torment the weak, the simple 
and the innocent. The ministers of the law are represented 
as its most flagrant violators ; the judge is the thief or the 
murderer, and the prisoner is not only innocent, but has 
been brought to the infamy of a trial, and the sufferings of a 
dungeon, by the noblest principles and most generous actions, 
of which man is capable. A hero, worthy of all admiration, 
is as likely to be found in a den of thieves, as in a regularly 
constituted army. The rules of social intercourse, and all the 
thousand nameless relations and tics, by which society is knit 
together, are no less absurd and oppressive, than the established 
rights of person and property. The prejudices and opinions, 
which time and experience have wrought into the human char- 
acter, and caused to enter into the very composition and es- 
sence of civilized men, serve only to pervert and degrade 
them. 

Godwin's imagination peoples the world with an over pro- 
portion of the unfortunate good on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of foul and monstrous beings, bent upon mean pursuits, 
and in love with errour and folly — creatures, that contami- 
nate the atmosphere they breathe, and communicate a moral 
pestilence by their touch. It becomes a noble mind to loathe 
such wretches, and show the purity and elevation of its na- 
ture, by acting in opposition to the maxims of the world. 
Whenever domestick or social duties interfere with this high 
way of thinking and acting, they may be violated and spurn- 
ed — the citizen may defy the government that protects him ; 
the husband may desert his wife, and the son may brave and 
insult his father. 

These sentiments are not always directly inculcated ; they 
arc sometimes denied ; but whatever may be the letter, this is 
commonly the spirit of his lessons. Though they often pre- 
sent sound maxims of conduct to the understanding, they gen- 
erally shed a pestiferous influence upon the heart. One reads,, 
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without any transports, without any of the free and expanding 
emotions, which the thoughts of more generous minds inspire; 
but not without sensations ; — he presses forward eagerly, not 
more out of interest and curiosity, than from a desire to be re- 
lieved from an indescribable aching of the soul and suffocation 
of the feelings, with which the stories of Godwin invariably 
oppress the reader. 

At the conclusion, he finds himself sickened and disgusted 
with the world, as a scene of misery and guilt ; he is ready to 
exclaim against Providence, and reprobate the constitution of 
nature, by which it seems to be ordained, that virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, honour and meanness, shall be idle and fu- 
tile qualities, and that men shall be endowed with sensibili- 
ties, only to feel more poignantly the ills to which they arc 
born. If he adopts Godwin's notions, — that all the miseries 
of the world spring from the artificial system of civil society, 
and the influence of false prejudices,— he becomes affected 
with a scornful pity of his fellow beings ; he has an enthusi- 
astick desire that they should come to have new, though he 
hardly knows what, views of happiness, and dignity, and hon- 
our, and begin to act upon certain new and sublime princi- 
ples, which, however, he can but imperfectly define; he only 
knows, that they are altogether opposite to what the world 
has been accustomed to, and something much better. He re- 
gards dignities and dignitaries, habits of action, and estab- 
lishments of all sorts, with the greatest abhorrence and malig- 
nity, as obstacles to this grand renovation. But these barri- 
ers seem to defy his efforts, and stand, the eternal breast- 
works and battlements of existing society, upon which he 
would waste his strength in vain. He, therefore, sits down 
in despair of the world, and contents himself with complain- 
ing of, and railing at, what he cannot hope to reform. He, 
at the same time, flatters himself with an opinion of his own 
superiority ; he is at a distance from mankind, but it is be- 
cause they are beneath him ; and he consoles himself for be- 
ing above their comforts, with the pride of being above their 
weaknesses. He is rapt in a cold and solitary elevation, where 
all the genial qualities of the soul are starved, and all the 
fountains of happiness frozen up. 

Such are some of the leading characteristics and tendencies 
of Godwin's philosophy ; — under which name may be compre- 
hended the greater part of his works, for his fictions are phi- 
losophical treatises, no less than his Political Justice. His 
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views of life, and his moral and political principles, are prom- 
inent parts of his thinking, and are always obtruding them- 
selves. But notwithstanding all the absurdities, and distor- 
tions and misconceptions, with which his writings abound, they 
probably have not done much absolute mischief to mankind. 
The efforts made hy him and the other writers of his class, 
during the latter part of the last century, to introduce a new 
moral and political constitution of society, or rather to abol- 
ish the old, doubtless aggravated the convulsions which then 
took place, and which have not yet wholly subsided, and of 
which there are probably some spasms yet to come. But 
those agitations have been greatly salutary ; and we, in this 
country, have nothing to regret for having begun the impulse. 
They are like the reactions in the animal system, by which 
nature restores herself, and health is renovated. 

A revolution, when it does not bring about a fundamental 
subversion and reversal of every thing — which it very rarely 
does — only accelerates society in the course it happens to be 
taking at the time. Examples might be brought in great 
numbers, to illustrate this remark. A civil war or a con- 
quest may sometimes subdue the moral as well as physical 
energies of a people, and thus arrest the progress of society ; 
but in general, the agitations of a growing state promote 
its growth, while those in a declining state hasten on its fall. 
Where some political principle is deeply rooted in a people, 
and they have a strong and universal wish for some modifi- 
cation of their institutions, that is well adapted to their modes 
of thinking and acting, every perturbation is likely to con- 
tribute to the wished for change. It has always been the 
mainspring of the domestick policy of the English, to estab- 
lish and maintain a regulated liberty, and it is matter of cu- 
rious observation to remark, how they were regularly tending 
to this point during the course of six centuries, and finally 
arrived at it under William and Mary. During the turbulent 
period, from the death of Charles I, to the expulsion of 
James II, they made the most rapid progress in shaking oft' 
the clogs and incumbrances with which William of Norman- 
dy had loaded their political machinery, and in establishing 
and perfecting their institutions. The radical and essential 
characteristics of the nation were, during that time, devel- 
oping themselves. They succeeded, because their object was 
in conformity with their national habits and sentiments, and 
because, by each step in their progress, they were prepared 
for the next. 
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A process, not altogether unlike this, has commenced in the 
great republick of European states ; — the end, towards which 
the sentiments of the great mass of the people appear to have 
been aiming, more or less steadily, for a long time, seems to 
be the establishment of acknowledged rights ; so that every 
individual subject and nation may know the terms upon 
which they live with others, and have their rights so protect- 
ed and guarantied by the dependencies of interest and the 
counterpoises of power, that they cannot be violated with im- 
punity. This is a perfectibility, that may not be attainable 
by all of them, but it ■ is at least worth the experiment ; it is 
more desirable and more probable, than that proposed by God- 
win and others of his class, inasmuch as it is intelligible, 
is not contradictory of experience, and does not suppose the 
breaking up and subversion of every thing ; it only supposes 
a modification of existing propensities, and opinions, and es- 
tablishments. It is possible that those, who have been fight- 
ing so many battles, forming so many schemes", and writing 
such a multitude of books during the last fifty years, with such 
a variety and opposition of views, may have been unconscious- 
ly co-operating with each other, in bringing about a state of 
things, to which the civilized world was already tending. 
Thus Godwin and his set may have done their share, though 
differently from what they intended. Though they may say 
of their proposed perfectibility, as Brutus said of virtue at 
Philippi, that they have « sought it as a substance, and found 
it to be only a shadow,' yet they may have laboured to some use- 
ful effect, by stirring men up and keeping them in motion, 
and so putting them in the way of setting themselves right. 

They have been useful in another way. By finding fault 
with every thing, they have excited others to investigation, 
and provoked them to defend and maintain with greater zeaf ■ 
what they thought worth preserving, and induced them to re- 
form what was defective. 

But writings, of the sort we are considering, are not so 
harmless in their influence on individuals, as on the opinions 
of society at large. Most readers, it is true, after a little fe- 
verish excitement, and a transient darkness of views and per- 
turbation of mind, are brought back to themselves by their ac- 
tual relations and practical engagements in the world. Some 
few, however, do not shake off the spell so easily. Men of 
little experience, imperfect and superficial views, and ardent 
aspirations to greatness of conceptions and high principles of 
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action, are apt to imagine that, by these writings, they have 
arrived at the fountains of wisdom ; and the more indefinite 
the feelings they inspire and the principles they inculcate, the 
more are such persons disposed to imbibe, and obstinately 
persist in them, as it is not easy to detect their fallacy. These 
speculations have infused into many, a well meant, but perverse- 
ly directed concern about the affairs of mankind, which excites 
them fo nugatory complaints, and vain attempts at reforma- 
tion ; — much to their own disquiet and the annoyance of other 
people. 

Godwin is a writer of a forbidding air, arising partly from 
his affectation of stateliness and independence, and partly 
from his practice, of mixing up too much of metaphysical and 
economical philosophy in his stories. He is violent and bold 
in the extreme, and sticks not to be coarse, if he can but be 
strong. His mind is well stored with knowledge, and he has 
reflected much and deeply, though not always justly, upon 
men and their pursuits. He occasionally throws out great 
and striking thoughts upon the philosophy of the mind and the 
economy of society. Propriety and probability are counted 
for nothing with him, and he seems to pursue his eccentrick 
course with more energy, the further it carries him from na- 
ture. He rarely thinks in a generous, pathetick, or kindly 
strain, though there are not wanting touching passages in his 
works. The most remarkable of this sort, now in our recol- 
lection, is that, in which St. Leon is described as visiting his 
daughters, after he has renewed his life by drinking the elixir. 
But, whatever may be Godwin's faults, he has produced two 
masterpieces in their kind, in St. Leon and Caleb Williams ; 
and this ought to satisfy his ambition. Mandeville is not 
likely to add to his reputation ; it is indeed a falling off, and 
is so repulsive and hard featured a story, that not many rea- 
ders, we believe, have resolution to go through it. 

Mandeville was born in Ireland, in 1638. He and his fa- 
ther were seized, with the rest of the garrison of Charlemont, 
by Sir Phelim O'Neil; and when the others were massacred 
by the Irish, young Mandeville was saved by his nurse, who 
put him into th<» hands of Hilkiah Bradford, aprotestant cler- 
gyman ; and Hilkiah, having dismissed the nurse, because 
she had < the mark of the beast,' or in other words, was a Pa- 
pist, took the child over to England, to his uncle Audley 
Mandeville. 

A great deal is said about this uncle. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. 13 
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* The dwelling-place of my uncle was an old and spacious man- 
sion, the foundation of which was a rock, against which the waves 
of the sea forever beat, and by their incessant and ineffectual rage 
were worked into a foam, that widely spread itself in every direc- 
tion. The sound of the dashing waters was eternal, and seemed 
calculated to inspire sobriety, and almost gloom, into the soul of 
every one who dwelt within the reach of its influence. The situ- 
ation of this dwelling, on that side of the island which is most ac- 
cessible to an enemy, had induced its original architect to con- 
struct it in such a manner, as might best enable it to resist an in- 
vader, though its fortifications had since fallen into decay. It was 
a small part of the edifice only that was inhabited in my time. 
Several magnificent galleries, and a number of spacious apartments, 
were wholly neglected and suffered to remain in a woful state of 
dilapidation. Indeed, it was one wing only that was now tenant- 
ed, and that imperfectly ; the centre and the other wing haJ long 
been resigned to the owls and the bitterns. The door which form- 
ed the main entrance of the building was never opened ; and the 
master and all that belong to him were accustomed to pass by an 
obscure postern only. The court-yard exhibited a striking scene 
of desolation. The scythe and the spade were never admitted to 
violate its savage character. It was overgrown with tall and rank 
grass of a peculiar species, intermingled with elder trees, nettles 
and briars. 

' The dwelling which I have thus described was surrounded on 
three sides by the sea ; it was only by the north-west that I could 
reach what I may call my native country. The whole situation 
was eminently insalubrious. Though the rock on which our habi- 
tation was placed was, for the most part, of a perpendicular ac- 
clivity, yet we had to the west a long bank of sand, and in differ- 
ent directions various portions of bog and marshy ground, sending 
up an endless succession of vapours, I had almost said steams, 
whose effect holds unmitigated war with healthful animal life. 
The tide also threw up vast quantities of sargassos and weeds, the 
corruption of which was supposed to contribute eminently to the 
same effect. For a great part of the year we were further involved 
in thick fogs and mists, to suoh a degree as often to render the use 
of candles necessary even at noon-day. 

The open country, which, as I have said, lay to the north-west 
of us, consisted for the most part of an immense extent of barren 
heath, the surface of which was broken and unequal, and was 
scarcely intersected with here and there the track of a rough, sandy, 
and incommodious road. Its only variety was produced by long 
stripes of grass of an unequal breadth, mingled with the sand of the 
soil, and occasionally adorned with the plant called heath, and 
with fern. A tree was hardly to be found for miles. Such was 
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the character of the firm ground, which of course a wanderer like 
myself, avoiding as carefully as might be a deviation into quaggy 
and treacherous paths, selected for his rambles. The hut of the 
labourer wa» rarely to be found ; the chief sign of animal life was 
a few scattered flocks of sheep, with each of them its shepherd's 
boy and his dog ; and the nearest market-town was at a distance 
of seventeen miles. Over this heath, as I grew a little older, I 
delighted to extend my peregrinations ; and though the atmos- 
phere was for the greater part of the year thick, hazy and depress- 
ing, yet the desolateness of the scene, the wideness of its extent, 
and even the monotonous uniformity of its character, favourable 
to meditation and endless reverie, did not fail to be the source to 
me of many cherished and darling sensations.' pp. 28 — 30. 

The proprietor and occupant of this castle 

; was deformed in his person. He was, as the poet expresses it, 

* A puny insect, trembling at a breeze.' 

He was scarcely equal to the most ordinary corporeal exertions 5 
and the temper of his mind corresponded to the frame of his body, 
tender as a flower, deeply susceptible of every unkindness, and 
whatever thwarted his views and propensities, unequal to conten- 
tion, and sinking, as without power of resistance, under any thing 
that presented itself in the form of hostility. 

< Yet this delicate creature was not slenderly furnished with in- 
tellectual endowments. Unqualified as he was for every species 
of hardihood, his happiness was placed in sedentary puisuits. He 
was an elegant scholar, and diplayed the most lively and re- 
fined taste, as to all those objects which address themselves to 
that facultv. He was, in particular, a most admirable musician.' 
p. 31. 

His cousin, Amelia Montfort, had resided in his father's house 
during his youth, and had been his only companion ; and their 
intimacy grew into a strong mutual attachment. This did not 
escape the observation of the vigilant house-keeper, who laid 
the matterbefore the commodore, Audley's father. He thought 
the match an unequal one, and, being in a great rage with his 
son for so presumptuously and undutifully falling in love, took 
him to task upon the matter, and laid his injunctions upon 
him with some bitterness and severity. 

' You would have thought, that a harangue of this oriental and 
unsparing sort, would have sunk him into earth, or shivered his 
delicate frame into a thousand atoms. It proved otherwise. What 
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cannot the powers of almighty love effect ? He shook off his in- 
firmities, and appeared altogether another creature from what he 
had been from his birth up to the present moment. 

' Sir,' said he, ' do not think to awe me by the severity of your 
tones, or the sternness of your aspect— What have you ever done 
for me ? When have you ever exerted the smallest care in my be- 
half ? You havedeser ed me from the hour of my birth, as the bird 
of the wilderness deserts her eggs, leaving them to be hatched as 
they may. When I was a child, did you ever hold me in your 
arms ? Did I ever experience from you one caress, or so much as 
a smile ? Have not your voice and your presence always been to 
me a source of unmingled terror? Did you ever wish me to live ? 
Did you ever love me for a moment ? I have a conception of the 
character of a father ; and had it been my lot to have been blessed 
in such a relation, I think I could even have adored the being, who 
was the source to me of unspeakable sensations. But I am the 
oatcast of the world, cut off from every friend. I have been a pris- 
oner urder the paternal roof, and have more dreaded to approach 
you, than the vilest slave to the most cruel eastern tyrant. — Thus 
blighted and forlorn, what could I do ? I have found a friend, a 
friend that is more than all the world to me. I have but one con- 
solation ; there is but one tie by which I hold to the present scene 
of existence. But that consolation has now for years made up to 
me the loss of every thing else. My cousin is to me a spring of 
inconceivable delights. When I am fatigued, she cherishes me ; 
•when I am sick, she is my nurse ; when I am overwhelmed with all 
the griefs that my state and constitution cast upon me, her smiles 
are the only thing that make existence supportable. She calms 
my impatience ; she drives away my inward distress by the sweet- 
ness of her countenance ; her power over me is without a limit. I 
cannot part with her. She is the pole-star by which I steer through 
the voyage of life ; and if you put out her light, my days and 
nights to come will be purposeless, and wrapped in everlasting 
darkness. You have done me no good ; you have scarcely at any 
time troubled yourself with any thing that concerns me ; in this, 
which is every thing to my poor desolate heart, I conjure you let 
me alone. I will not be awed ; I will not be cajoled ; nothing 
shall turn me aside from the part I have chosen for myself. I 
know not why I speak this ; not with the hope to move your in- 
flexible spirit : but I speak it to lighten my heart. All my paths 
shall he direct ; and the few words I shall utter — few certainly 
shall I ever address to a father — shall at least be unstained with 
duplicity and falsehood.' pp. 36, 57. 

Audley was then sent to London, and, for the purpose of effect- 
ually putting a stop to the apprehended connexion, Amelia 
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was married to Lieutenant Thompson, a lame gentleman, and 
one of the commodore's dependents. On receiving intelligence 
of this event, Audley refused to believe it ; he flew to his 
father's house, where an end was put to his incredulity by a 
letter from Amelia herself. 

' Audley, I am married. It is for your sake I have done this. 
Nothing but the consideration of your welfare, could have prevailed 
with me. If I had not complied, your ruin would have been in- 
evitable. I have removed the only obstacle that could turn you 
aside from that career of honour and virtue, for which nature de- 
signed you. Do not be angry with me. The act by which I have seal- 
ed our separation, was not the act of infidelity or indifference. For- 
give it ! But, above all, be happy, my 1 ! Be happy !' pp. 49, 50. 

' All his agitation was now past. No more of" violence, or rav- 
ing, or impatience, was ever again discovered in Audley. The 
tears at first rolled in streams down his cheeks ; but not a muscle 
of his face was moved. He remained the statue of despair. No 
smile from that day ever lighted his countenance ; no accident 
ever raised up his head, or prompted him to look upon the heavens, 
or with a direct view to behold the sun or the stars. — Narrow as 
had been the scene of his education, in this one event he had lost 
every thing. The society of Amelia, the being for ever united to 
her, was the only boon in the globe of the living world that he had 
ever desired. And now all things were the same to him,— except 
that he had a preference for looking on desolation. All within 
him was a blank ; and he was best pleased, or rather least cha- 
grined, when all without was a blank too. There never perhaps 
was an example of a human being so completely destroyed at once. 
He was the shadow of a man only.' p. 50. 

' My uncle had felt much regard for my father, — as much as was 
compatible with the peculiar turn his mind had taken ; which was 
to dwell forever on one event, to consider that in relation to him- 
self as the only reality, and scarcely to bestow so much regard on 
every thing that existed in the world beside, as an ordinary hu- 
man creature would bestow upon the shadows of a magic lanthorn. 
Years rolled over the head of this unfortunate man in vain. While 
he was young, the amiable object of his early love was all that in- 
terested him on earth ; and, as he grew older, habit produced upon 
him the same effect, which had at first been the child of passion. 
He loved his sadness, for it had become a part of himself. All his 
motions had for so long a time been languid, that, if he had been 
excited in any instance to make them otherwise, he would scarcely 
have recognised his own identity. He found a nameless pleasure 
in the appendages and forms of melancholy, so great, that he would 
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as soon have consented to cut off his right hand, as to part with 
them. In reality, he rather vegetated than lived ; and he had per- 
sisted so long in this passive mode of existence, that there was not 
nerve and spring enough left in him, to enable him to sustain any 
other.' p. 51. 

Young Mandeville becomes a member of his uncle's family' 
and is put under the tuition of Hilkiah, with whom our read- 
ers should be a little acquainted. 

' His figure was tall and emaciated ; his complexion was a yel- 
lowish brown, without the least tincture of vermilion, and was 
furrowed with the cares of study, and the still more earnest cares 
of devotion ; his clothes were of the cut that was worn about forty 
years before; and his head was always decorated with a small vel- 
vet skull-cap, which set close to the shape, and beyond which the 
hair, though itself kept short, protruded above, below, and all 
around. His gait was saintly and solemn.' p. 56. 

< This just and upright man had all his passions subdued under 
the control of his understanding ; there was but one subject, that, 
whenever it occurred, inflamed his blood, and made his eyes sparkle 
with primitive and apostolic fury ; and that was, the corruption of 
evangelical truth, and the grand apostasy foretold to us in the 
Scriptures. In a word, the spring, and main movement of his re- 
ligious zeal, lay in this proposition ; ' that the Pope is Antichrist.' 
p. 58. 

Hilkiah's notions of Popery and Protestantism are introduc- 
ed at great length, and much to the ennui of the reader. 
Under the influence of the inhabitants of this castle and the 
surrounding scenery, young Mandeville becomes a solitary, 
reflecting, moody youth « who dwells in a monarchy of which 
he is the single subject,' without sympathies or affection, ex- 
cept for his sister, (being one year younger than himself,) who 
is represented as all that is beautiful and lovely and divine, 
and who, while she is yet a little girl, is made to discourse 
like a matron and a philosopher. What is no less singular, a 
parallel is drawn between her on one part, and her « shadow' 
of an uncle and the ' solemn' Hilkiah on the other. We are 
told many fine things of Henrietta, but not shown them, — her 
sensible plans and philosophical disquisitions are her most 
prominent characteristicks, as she is displayed in the pro- 
gress of the story. She is often spoken of as something divine, 
and as such she is exhibited ; she is a goddess in a shrine, 
who is shown only when she gives oracles. She and her broth- 
er are said ' to have loved, as angels may be supposed to love, 
above the cerulean sky.' 
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On the death of Hilkiah, his pupil is sent to Winchester 
school, where he finds his evil genius in his school fellow, Li- 
onel Clifford, who is intended for the same Clifford, that af- 
terwards made a figure in the time of Charles II, and is rep- 
resented as surpassing all his companions in beauty of person, 
generosity, eloquence and accomplishments. He is without 
fortune, and harangues his school fellows so eloquently in 
praise of poverty, that they all come to despise their wealth, 
or rather to be ashamed of it. He outshines them all, and 
thus excites the envy of Mandeville. This passion chafes and 
festers in his bosom, till it corrupts his whole moral nature. 
Thence forward, fancying himself to be perpetually eclipsed 
by the genius of his supposed rival, he passes a dark, sullen 
existence, brooding over the thought that he is blasted by the 
fatal influence of Clifford, and meditating schemes of avoid- 
ing the destiny, that seems to hang over him, and avenging 
the injustice, of which he seems to himself to be the subject. 
He quits the school in disgrace, and Godwin, after his usual 
manner, represents this disgrace as fixed upon him and aggra- 
vated, by his generous and noble sacrifice of himself for a 
worthless school fellow. He goes to the university, which he 
soon leaves to join the royal army, under the command of Sir 
Joseph Wagstaff, to whom he is recommended as his private 
secretary. But the place is given to Clifford, by which Man- 
dcville's enmity is ripened into the most, deep and deadly bate. 
He quits the service, and his departure is represented as a 
desertion and the effect of his cowardice. An ill report of 
his adventure reaches him at Oxford, and his companions 
avoid him, as one tainted with the plague. On learning the 
cause of their change of manner towards him, he wanders out 
into the fields and woods, ruminating on the ruin of his 
fame and his hopes, till he is seized with a fit of phrenzy, 
and in this state, being found by two woodmen, he is convey- 
ed to a neighbouring infirmary. He is afterwards attended 
by his friends, and, at length recovering his senses, he finds 
Henrietta, ' like some guardian angel,' sitting by his bed. 

After his recovery, she attempts to reclaim him to the world 
and awaken in him hopes of the future, and rekindle his sym- 
pathies. For some time there is a prospect of succeeding, 
but he finally relapses into his misanthropy, and 'lives in 
lirrman society like a creature that no way appertained to it ; 
but as if he had strayed from a remoter sphere, and was a 
vnere stranger and foreigner on earth. The desert was his 
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country, and gloom and asperity the element in which he 
breathed.' 

There are but few events in the subsequent part of the sto- 
ry; which is occupied principally with the progress of Mande- 
ville's melancholy and enmity to Clifford — the plots and 
tricks of an attorney, to get the Mandeville estate into his 
hands — and the progress of an attachment between Clifford 
and Henrietta, which results in their union. Mandeville at- 
tempts to prevent their marriage, by seizing the person of his 
sister ; and in his attempt to execute this plan, a rencontre 
takes place between him and Clifford and ihe attendants of 
each, in which Mandeville receives a wound by the sword of 
Ciifford, that leaves his features hideously disfigured and dis- 
torted by the scar. Thus his arch enemy, as he considers 
him, has ' poisoned his cup of life,' and finally set his mark 
upon him, that he may be, like Cain, an object of the execra- 
tion and mockery of mankind. 

Godwin's other novels are very thin of events ; this con- 
tains still fewer than those. His work has no resemblance to 
a dramatic representation of characters and actions, so con- 
structed, that, in the perusal, a tnousand associated images, 
recollections and sentiments, spontaneously spring up in the 
reader's mind, which are not directly expressed. It is rather 
the exhibition of his philosophical opinions in the form of dis- 
sertations, — a detail of the thoughts and feelings of his per- 
sonages, and a consideration of the influences, which the inci- 
dents may be supposed to have, in determining their disposi- 
tions and characters. He is occupied with what passes with- 
in his persons, instead of what is taking place about them. 
His real actors seem to be certain principles and opinions and 
passions, — which are not qualities and ingredients, that go to 
the composition of his personages, and form a part of them, 
but rather make use of them as mere instruments. All this 
gives an abstract, metaphysical turn to his narratives, whence 
to readers, who flutter from novel to novel, in quest of vacant 
amusement, they have a rugged and forbidding aspect. 

This effect is aggravated by his set, stately, inverted style 
of writing, and by his abundance of distant allusions, strained 
conceptions, and obsolete words and phrases, and forced ex- 
pressions. Add to these, that his figurative expressions are 
violent, sometimes to absurdity. Take a few examples — his 
hate of Clifford hung, 'with insurmountable weight, upon the 
neck of Henrietta's mind.' vol. ii, p. 167. — ' Inhuman laughter 
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flayed and mangled my ears, like a hundred lancets.' vol. ii. p. 
194. — Doors leaped from their hinges, to give Clifford entrance.' 
vol. ii. p. 77. — 'Henrietta entered, with triumphant wheels, into 
the fortress of my heart.' vol. i. p. 198. — 'There were certain 
muscles of my intellectual frame, that had never been brought 
into play.' vol. i. p. 163. — 'These trials produced tremen- 
dous explosions and earthquakes in my bosom.' vol. i. p. 117. 
He sometimes repeats the same thoughts in the same language, 
even when they are of little importance ; and gives the char- 
acters of his persons again and again ; and is not content 
with stating how things are, but must reckon up all the possi- 
bilities of their having been otherwise, and pursue these sup- 
positions into all their consequences. It thus happens that 
the action is often at a stand, and the reader seems to him- 
self as if he were on a voyage, in a vessel, which should lie 
by half the time, while the master might take observations 
and work up his reckoning. 

If one is not repelled by these discouragements, he will 
open to himself in Mandeville a rich vein of sentiment and re- 
flection. He will find in it the elevated strain of thinking, 
nervous eloquence and keen penetration, which are charac- 
teristic of its author. Like his other novels, it contains an 
important lesson, forcibly inculcated — it shows the forlorn- 
ness and misery of a jealous, sullen, aspiring mind, that 
makes great claims on the world, without proper efforts to 
justify or enforce them. The author in this, as in his previ- 
ous works, displays, with appalling truth, the despotic sove- 
reignty and all searching observation of publick opinion, in 
so much, that one trembles with the consciousness of being 
subject to this tremendous power, which he cannot fly 
from or resist. No writer has perhaps more adequately ex- 
pressed, — what every body feels, — how much of the good and 
ill of life is involved in reputation. The sentiments we excite 
in others become, in some sort, a part of ourselves ; we either 
hear a good or an ill fame, that, like a charm, makes us in- 
vulnerable to « the slings and arrows of fortune,' or exposes 
us, defenceless and sorely alive, to the shaft. The opinion of 
men pursues and hangs upon us like destiny, and our reputa- 
tion encompasses us like a luminous atmosphere, that exhib- 
its us, either blemished or fair, to the eyes of the world. 
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